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REMARKS 


ON  THE 

PLAN  OF  A  COLLEGE,  • 

In  which  English  Literature,  Science,  Sfc.  are  to  be 
taught,  in  exclusion  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan¬ 
guages. 

The  annunciation  of  this  new  plan  of  a  College  was 
first  made  in  the  newspapers,  by  Mr.  Peter  A.  Browne, 
a  gentleman  lately  distinguished  in  this  city  for  various 
enterprises  of  public  spirit  and  utility.  I  have  observed 
that  all  the  necessary  preliminaries  have  since  been 
settled  by  the  ceremony  of  town-meetings,  and  that 
eighteen  of  our  respectable  citizens  have  been  appointed 
to  carry  the  project  into  operation;  and  moreover,  that 
a  pamphlet,  written  by  Mr.  Carey,  has  just  been  put  in 
circulation,  containing  a  defence  of  the  said  College, 
with  some  reflections  upon  its  administration  and  course 
of  studies. 

The  subject  of  education  has  so  rarely,  of  late  years, 
received  the  degree  of  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled, 
and  sc  many  evils  have  crept  into  our  present  scholastic 
institutions,  that  any  thing  presented  in  the  way  of 
improvement,  or  even  innovation,  will  no  doubt  be 
accepted  with  special  favour  and  sympathy  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  For  myself,  I  am  glad  to  see  the  subject  brought 
forward  under  any  circumstances,  and  to  know  that 
amongst  the  men  of  influence  and  learning  with  which 
our  city  abounds,  there  are  at  length  some  few  to  be 
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found  of  sufficient  benevolence  to  be  willing  to  prefer 
beneficial  objects  to  splendid  ones,  and  substantial  good 
to  emptv  and  transient  popularity.  I  need  not,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  offer  any  apology  to  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Carey,  and 
the  other  gentlemen  who  have  taken  a  share  in  this  en¬ 
terprise,  for  offering  with  freedom  my  opinions  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  it;  for  in  a  matter  of  such  universal  interest, 
involving  besides  considerations  so  far  without  the  cir- 
cle  of  ordinary  experience,  no  plan  ot  improvement  on 
a  general  scale  ought  surely  to  be  undertaken,  but  after 
mature  and  serious  deliberation  and  public  discussion. 
We  know  well  that  the  mere  accumulation  of  mortar, 
bricks,  and  professorships,  and  encyclopedical  cata¬ 
logues  of  sciences  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  semi- 
© 

nary  of  learning;  not  even  when  supported  by  illustrious 
names  and  reverend  authority.  In  the  erection  of  an 
Arcade  we  can  all  discern,  from  the  model  of  the  archi¬ 
tect,  the  superior  fitness  of  its  apartments  to  the  uses 
of  the  haberdashers  and  tailors,  who  are  to  live  and 
speculate  in  it;  but  in  the  constitution  of.a  College  there 
are  intellectual  differences  to  be  observed  of  a  more 
complex  and  intricate  nature.  To  distinguish  amongst 
the  various  studies  of  man,  those  which  are  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  raise  up  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  to  display 
his  understanding  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
and  to  direct  its  faculties  to  the  great  end  of  our  exis¬ 
tence,  certainly  imply  no  moderate  acquaintance  with 
life  and  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind;  and  to  choose  competent  agents  to  carry  well- 
digested  plans  into  effect,  is  an  object  of  no  easy  ac¬ 
complishment;  it  is  at  least  one  which  has  sometimes 
puzzled  the  discrimination  even  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  eminent  projectors;  for,  indeed,  the  execution  of  a 
good  plan  is  as  difficult  as  its  conception,  and  the  ability 
to  discover  genius,  almost  as  rare  as  the  possession  of 
it. 
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Of  aCollegewell  constituted  and  judiciously  managed, 
the  advantages  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  pupils  will  be  brought  by  such  an  institution 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  public,  where 
their  exertions  may  be  stimulated  by  the  excitement  of 
public  honours;  and  he  who  has  not  remarked  the  pow¬ 
erful,  I  might  almost  say  omnipotent,  influence,  which 
praise  exercises  even  upon  the  tender  infancy  of  man, 
has  much  yet  to  learn  of  the  common  nature  of  his  spe¬ 
cies.  By  emulation,  I  believe  it  is  possible  not  only  to 
alleviate  the  labours  of  study,  but  to  make  them  generally 
a  source  of  the  highest  and  purest  enjoyment.  To  hold 
public  opinion  in  reverence,  ought  besides  to  constitute 
a  principal  object  of  instruction.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  link  in  the  chain  of  our  moral  obligations. 
We  should  be  taught  then,  from  our  infancy,  to  consider 
the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
as  a  principal  object  of  our  study,  to  be  procured  at  any 
price,  when  founded  on  virtuous  principles,  and  pro¬ 
tected  even  with  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives.  It  is  only 
when  man  has  lost  his  sensibility  to  the  value  of  cha¬ 
racter  that  he  becomes  truly  vicious  and  abandoned. 
The  road  to  public  honours,  however  rugged  and  preci¬ 
pitate,  will,  indeed,  be  travelled  at  all  hazards,  even  to 
the  canon’s  mouth;  but  these  honors  in  schools,  must 
not  be  placed  at  too  great  a  distance;  the  eye  must  be 
allured,  and  the  labour  deceived  by  the  hopes  of  im¬ 
mediate  or  timely  fruition.  This  useful  purpose  may 
be  effected  principally  by  examinations  and  exhibitions, 
by  a  ceremonious  distribution  of  premiums  and  badges 
of  distinction;  and  finally,  by  publication  of  names  in 
the  newspapers,  as  is  practised  successfully  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  military  school  at  West  Point. 

In  our  present  system  of  teaching,  which  consists  of 
private  academies,  left  wholly  to  the  efforts  of.  the 
teachers,  it  is  evident  that  no  such  beneficial  purposes 
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can  be  generally  accomplished.  There  being  no  in¬ 
centive  to  emulation,  the  tutor  is  obliged  to  supply  its 
want,  either  by  violence,  which  produces  disgust  for 
study,  and  other  injurious  effects  on  the  mind;  or  as  it 
is  more  commonly  practised,  by  indulgence,  which  has 
already  produced  general  habits  of  idleness  and  dissi¬ 
pation,  and  not  unfrequently  brought  some  of  the  most 
hopeful  talents  of  our  city  into  ridicule  and  dishonour. 
Thus  the  faculties  of  the  pupil  remain  in  a  great  degree 
without  improvement,  whatever  be  the  talents  of  his 
teacher;  for  it  matters  little  whether  you  scatter  the 
wholesome  seed  or  light  chaff-  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  unless  its  fertile  bosom  be  opened  to  receive,  to 
vivify  and  exert  its  vegetative  powers.  Marmontel  in 
his  Memoirs,  ascribes  the  early  literary  reputation  which 
he  possessed,  to  honors  conferred  upon  his  successful 
efforts  at  a  public  distribution  of  prizes;  and  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  emulation  excited  by  Bonaparte,  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  schools  of  Paris,  by  visiting  them  on  days  of  cere¬ 
mony,  and  bestowing  some  badge  of  distinction  upon 
such  as  excelled,  has  often  been  related.  In  one  of  them, 
as  I  have  heard  from  a  respectable  gentleman  of  this 
city,  who  resided  at  Paris,  a  half  a  dozen  of  young  men 
died  in  the  same  year  from  the  intenseness  of  their  ap¬ 
plication.  Cases  of  a  like  nature  are  extremely  rare  in 
the  bills  of  mortality  of  Philadelphia, 

A  second  advantage  of  a  large  school,  under  the  cen¬ 
sorial  inspection  of  the  public  eye,  may  be  set  down 
upon  the  side  of  discipline;  a  word  with  which,  under 
the  present  regime,  our  youth  are  totally  unacquainted; 
and  no  one,  I  believe,  who  has  a  just  conception  of  the 
interests  of  learning,  will  deem  this  an  advantage  of 
trivial  consequence;  for  the  object  of  teaching  is  not 
only  to  communicate  knowledge  and  moral  principles, 
but  to  enforce  upon  scholars  such  habits  of  order  and 
studious  application  as  may  fit  them  for  the  serious  and 
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useful  business  of  life.  It  will  certainly  conduce  not  a 
little  to  this  purpose  that  the  professors  be  placed  in 
conspicuous  and  honorable  stations,  which  only  can  ex¬ 
ist  in  seminaries  under  extensive  public  patronage;  for 
neither  men  nor  children  will  profit  either  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  or  principles  of  those  whom  they  see  subjected  to 
neglect  and  inattention. 

A  third  advantage,  and  the  principal  one  mentioned,  by 
the  projectors  of  the  new  College,  consists  in  the  liberty, 
which  each  student  will  enjoy,  of  procuring  an  educa¬ 
tion  suited  to  his  natural  capacity,  or  adapted  to  his  fu¬ 
ture  occupations;  not  being  restricted  to  special  studies 
such  as  are  imposed  by  the  regulations  of  the  University. 
They  are  of  opinion,  that  Latin  should  not  be  inflicted 
upon  the  “  operative  class”  of  the  community  at  all,  and 
seem  to  think,  that  one  language  is  enough  for  one  man. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  system,  both  of  our 
Academies  and  University,  which  are  all  concatenated  in 
the  same  plans  and  interests,  is  quite  too  exclusive.  Taken 
in  a  collective  view,  it  may  indeed  be  considered  as  one 
general  seminary,  in  which  certain  grave  doctors  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  year  to  spoil  human  nature;  where  those  not 
designed  by  Providence  for  great  things  are  disqualified 
for  little  ones:  in  fine,  where  Newtons  are  to  be  turned 
iuto  poets,  and  pedle'rs  into  preachers,  and  where  many 
an  excellent  tailor,  jostled  from  his  seat  by  a  latin  gram¬ 
mar  and  lexicon,  is  converted  into  a  starving  mountebank 
or  pettifogger.  It  is  certain  there  ought  to  be  in  a  large 
city  some  institution,  into  whose  sanctuary  the  scholar 
may  penetrate,  without  the  intermediation  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  study,  and  where  the  language  of  Plato  or  of  Cicero 
may  not  be  thrown  away  upon  incompetent  faculties;  in 
a  word,  where  a  young  gentleman  may  be  able  to  pay  his 
court  to  any  one  of  the  Muses,  without  making  love  to 
the  whole  Nine. 
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On  the  further  advantages  which  may  arise  from  the 
division  of  labour,  improvements  in  the  manner  of  teach¬ 
ing,  military  and  gymnastic  exercises,  and  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  administration  of  a  public  seminary,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  offer  my  opinions  to  the  public  on  another  occasion. 
I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  some  remarks  upon  the 
nature  of  the  studies  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  the 
College  recommended  by  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Carey. 
Their  plan  appears  to  me,  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality  of  study,  extremely  exceptionable — neither 
founded  upon  sound  principles  of  philosophy,  nor  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  necessities  of  the  public.  It  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  calculation  and  physical  science. 
The  Latin  and  Greek,  which  were  at  first  expressly  for¬ 
bidden  all  access  to  the  temple,  have  indeed,  been  ad¬ 
mitted  at  last  by  a  kind  of  courtesy,  but  without  any 
appearance  of  kind  or  fostering  protection. 

It  has  pleased  Providence,  to  allot  me  half  a  dozen  of 
sons.  I  wish  to  procure  them  such  an  education,  as  may 
best  promote  their  individual  interests,  and  render  them 
useful  members  of  society — to  make  them  Mechanics  or 
Merchants,  Physicians,  Lawyers  or  Clergymen,  according 
to  their  fancy  and  natural  abilities;  and  between  our  Col¬ 
lege  and  University,  how  am  l  to  accomplish  this  com¬ 
mendable  purpose?— On  the  one  hand,  they  are  all  to  be 
stretched  upon  the  same  bed;  on  the  other  all  to  be  cur¬ 
tailed  to  the  same  pigmy  dimensions. — As  regards  the 
cheapness  of  expense,  whether  of  time  or  money,  which 
is  to  constitute  a  chief  excellence  of  the  new  College,  I 
must  observe,  by  the  way,  that  I  do  not  conceive  from 
what  system  of  economics  it  is  about  to  result.  In  the  first 
place,  professors  of  science  are  much  less  numerous,  and 
more  expensive  than  teachers  of  classical  literature,  and 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  not  suffice  to  provide  the 
former  with  apparatus  necessary  for  demonstration,  while 
the  latter  come  ready  furnished  from  the  laboratory  of 
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nature;  and  as  for  science,  it  is  well  known  that  a  much 
longer  time  is  consumed  in  the  acquisition  than  in  that  of 
languages.  To  a  complete  course  of  mathematics,  such 
as  is  proposed,  we  must  assign  at  least  two  years, — to 
natural  philosophy,  as  many,  and  indeed  a  whole  life  is 
scarcely  sufficient  for  excellence  in  chemistry:  And  all 
this,  we  must  recollect,  is  unaccompanied  by  any  colate¬ 
ral  knowledge,  whereas  in  the  study  of  languages,  the 
indirect  advantages  of  improvement  to  the  mental  facul¬ 
ties,  and  general  information,  are  equal  at  least  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  languages  themselves. 

I  design  that  my  children  shall  know  at  eight  years, 
to  read  with  fluency  their  own  language,  on  all  subjects 
within  the  comprehension  of  that  age,  and  that  they  shall 
acquire  some  taste  for  such  reading,  together  with  a 
general  knowledge  of  geography,  and  the  four  leading 
rules  of  arithmetic.  I  shall  take  special  care,  that  they 
shall  not  contract  at  this  tender  age,  disgust  for  books, 
or  habits  of  indolence,  from  attention  to  objects  totally 
inaccssible  to  their  understandings;  for,  as  Mr.  Locke  well 
observes,  “  when  boys  are  employed  in  abstract  specula¬ 
tions ,  not  finding  the  use  or  application  of  them,  they 
are  apt  to  acquire  mean  thoughts,  either  of  learning  or 
themselves;  they  are  tempted  to  quit  their  studies,  and 
throw  awTay  their  books,  as  containing  nothing  but  hard 
words  and  empty  sounds;  or  else  to  conclude  that,  if 
there  be  any  real  knowledge,  they  themselves  have  not 
understandings  capable  of  it.’’  From  eight  to  sixteen, 
I  consider  as  the  most  important  portion  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  It  is  during  this  period,  that  the  seeds  of  their 
future  greatness,  or  usefulness,  are  to  take  root  and  ger¬ 
minate;  after  this,  the  passions  becoming  less  plastic  or 
controllable,  all  our  efforts  will  have  but  small  influence 
in  contravening  previous  bad  habits,  or  unfavourable  im¬ 
pressions.  In  this  department  of  their  life,  I  would  have 
them  especially  study  languages:  the  Spanish,  from  our 
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connexion  with  the  New  Southern  states,  will  be  useful 
in  every  profession,  and  may,  perhaps  contribute  to  their 
fortune;  the  French  will  be  still  more  important,  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  and  may  prove  not  less  useful  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  world.  If  they  have  talents 
and  ambition  for  the  learned  professions,  or  to  acquire  a 
critical  knowledge  of  English  literature,  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages,  shall  of  course  be  made  a  leading  object  of  their 
studies;  with  all  this  I  would  have  them  study  rationally. 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  the  elements  of  Mathematics, 
and  “  I  will  expect,”  as  Burke  expresses  it,  “  that  the 
study  of  polite  education,  in  communicating  to  the  taste 
a  philosophical  solidity,  will  reflect  back  on  the  severer 
sciences  some  of  those  graces,  and  elegancies  without 
which  the  greatest  proficiency  in  those  sciences,  will 
always  have  the  appearance  of  something  illiberal:”  The 
latter  studies  are  also  valuable — as  all  knowledge  isvalu- 
ble — and  some  of  them  indispensable;  but  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  very  best  heads  in  the  world,  I  may  say  they 
are  not  entitled  to  priority  of  distinction.  If  we  have  taste 
for  science,  we  may  cultivate  it  in  our  approach  towards 
manhood,  which  is  the  proper  season  for  such  pursuits, and 
in  the  Franklin  institute,  we  can  always  find  all  the  re¬ 
quisite  assistance.  Doctor  Franklin  himself,  commenced 
his  scientific  career  after  thirty  years  of  age,  and  pur¬ 
sued  it  without  any  such  aid  from  the  science  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  others,  and  I  need  not  say,  surpassed  most  of 
those  who  enjoyed  from  their  infancy  the  benefits  of  col¬ 
legiate  instruction.  In  the  attainment  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  under  skilful  management  I  expect  my  children 
will  find  not  only  the  most  effectual  materials  for  culti¬ 
vating  the  moral  affections,  which  should  always  be  the 
leading  object  of  every  plan  of  instruction,  but  the  very 
best  discipline  for  improving  the  faculties  of  the  mind; 
that  from  the  examples  which  may  be  daily  exposed  to 
their  view,  they  will  acquire  principles  of  justice  and  reli- 
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gion,  and  a  sympathy  for  the  fortunes  of  their  fellow  crea¬ 
tures,  together  with  a  sense  of  honor,  and  a  reverence  for 
whatever  ought  to  be  held  sacred  in  a  well  constituted 
society.  I  expect  at  the  same  time,  that  their  memories 
will  be  stored  with  the  most  useful  materials  of  know¬ 
ledge;  with  historical  facts,  general  truths,  maxims,  and 
such  moral  sentences,  as  are  recommended  by  the  noble¬ 
ness  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  elegance  of  expression;  that 
their  habits  of  attention  and  reflection,  as  well  as  reason¬ 
ing  powers  will  be  improved  by  every  day’s  exercise  of 
study,  recitation  and  composition,  that  their  imagination 
will  be  employed  also  in  its  task  of  invention  and  imbel- 
lishment,  and  finally  that  they  will  by  degrees  learn  to 
perceive  the  beauties  of  expression  and  style,  and  to 
announce  their  feelings  by  appropriate  language, gestures 
and  modulation  of  voice.  “  What  gracefulness  is  to  the 
body,  taste  is  to  the  mind,”  and  he  who  aspires  to  the 
accomplishments  of  a  gentleman  will  find  that  propriety 
and  elegance  of  expression  will  be  scarcely  less  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  success,  than  justness  of  thought  and  sound¬ 
ness  of  understanding,  and  that  in  society  as  well  as  poe¬ 
try, 

“  La  plus  noble  pens£e 

Ne  peut  plaire  a  l'esprit  quand  l’orreille  est  bless£e.” 

If  these  views  of  education  be  correct,  as  they  are  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  myself,  no  fear  of  contradiction 
will  be  incurred  in  saying  that  the  great  purpose  of  the 
New  College,  of  accommodating  us  all  with  useful  and 
liberal  instruction  independent  of  the  University,  is  not 
likely  to  be  accomplished.  For  myself  I  hold  it  to  be 
always  a  bad  plan  of  youthful  instruction  which  aims  at 
the  specific  direction  of  genius  or  at  the  exclusive  cul¬ 
tivation  of  any  branch  of  study.  It  is  not  the  grace  or 
vigor  of  a  single  limb,  but  the  mass  and  conformation  of 
the  whole  body  that  must  constitute  its  character  of 
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beauty  and  utility;  and  as  the  body  used  to  a  particular 
attitude  loses  its  flexibility  and  its  power  to  assume  the 
gestures  which  confer  gracefulness,  so  also  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.  Our  exclusive  Latinists  are  the  greatest 
blockheads  of  society,  and  those  who  are  brought  up  to 
mathematics  are  not  even  the  best  logicians.  Burke  and 
Demosthenes  did  not  study  their  Dialectics  from  Euclid, 
and  Dr.  Franklin  tells  us,  that  though  he  excelled  in 
Latin  and  Greek  at  school,  “he  failed  altogether  in  Arith¬ 
metic.”  The  reputation  of  Bayle  is  known  universally; 
“whose  strength,”  says  Warburton,  “and  clearness  of 
reasoning  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  gayety,  easiness, 
and  delicacy  of  his  wit;  who  pervaded  human  nature 
with  a  glance;  whose  logical  quickness  and  metaphysi¬ 
cal  subtilty,”  says  Stewart,  “has  never  been  surpassed;” 
— and  yet  in  Geometry  Bayle  never  proceeded  beyond 
a  few  elementary  propositions;  his  farther  progress  being 
stopped,  as  biographers  relate,  by  some  defect  of  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  which  disqualified  him  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  such  studies.  We  need  not  ask  what 
would  have  become  of  these  noble  faculties,  which  have 
so  much  astonished  the  world,  under  the  dominion  of 
our  New  College,  or  of  the  still  more  sublime  and  use¬ 
ful  virtues  of  Franklin,  who,  as  a  boy,  failed  altogether 
in  Arithmetic. 

Fontenelle  who,  together  with  science,  cultivated  also 
polite  letters,  has  done  more  towards  propagating  sci¬ 
ence  among  the  people  than  the  whole  race  of  the  phi¬ 
losophers  together.  “  Science,  which  had  been  immured 
in  colleges  and  cloisters,  began  after  his  time,  (says 
Stewart,)  to  breathe  the  wholesome  and  ventilated  air 
of  social  life.  The  union  of  philosophy  and  the  fine 
arts,  so  much  toasted  of  in  the  schools  of  ancient 
Greece,  seemed  to  promise  a  speedy  and  invigorated 
revival.  Geometry,  Mechanics,  Physics,  Metaphysics, 
and  Morals  became  objects  of  pursuit  in  courts  and  in 
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camps;  the  accomplishments  of  a  scholar  grew  more  into 
repute  among  the  other  characteristics  of  a  gentleman; 
and  (what  was  of  still  greater  importance  to  the  world) 
the  learned  discovered  the  secret  of  cultivating  the 
graces  of  writing  as  a  necessary  passport  to  truth  in  a 
refined  but  dissipated  age. 

We  have  of  the  old  school  but  four  celebrated  meta¬ 
physicians,  Descartes,  Maibranche,  Leibnitz,  and  Locke; 
the  latter  is  the  only  one  who  was  not  a  geometrician. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  is  called  the  best  chemist  of 
Europe,  stands  also  in  the  vanguard  of  her  literary  wor¬ 
thies.  I  might  refer  in  the  same  manner  to  Bacon,  Pas¬ 
cal  Dalambert,  and  many  others  of  his  predecessors, 
did  the  subject  require  further  illustration.  Even  the 
reasonings  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  are  scarcely  respecta¬ 
ble  out  of  the  line  of  his  profession.  If  indeed  we  look 
into  the  whole  mass  of  thinking  beings  we  shall  find 
that  men  are  much  more  defective  in  matter  than  in 
method,  and  that  the  proper  manner  of  collecting  mat¬ 
ter  never  fails  to  generate  method. — “  All  that  makes  a 
man,”  says  Milton,  “is  the  true  object  of  human  instruc¬ 
tion;”  and  “every  college,  entitled  to  the  name,”  says  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  “  should  have  around  it  a  floating  at¬ 
mosphere  of  knowledge,  where  each  mind  may  imbibe 
somewhat  congenial  with  its  own  original  conceptions. 
Buffon  also  remarks  that  in  trainingthe  mind  its  food  ought 
to  be  miscellaneous  as  that  of  the  stomach;  that  as  nature 
contrived  us  for  variety  all  exclusive  occupation  must 
tend  to  counteract  her  designs,  and  rob  the  mind  of  its 
native  excellence.  A  very  great  authority  has  also  re¬ 
marked,  that  even  exclusive  study  of  the  law  may  have 
the  same  tendency;  and  intimates  that  whatever  our 
jurisprudential  acquisitions  may  be,  we  may  be  extreme¬ 
ly  contracted  in  our  notions  of  whatever  lies  without 
the  limits  of  our  profession,  although  this  study  is  both 
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various  and  extensive,  and  conversant  chiefly  with  th& 
interests  and  passions  of  society. 

Of  ali  our  intellectual  pursuits  the  most  fashionable 
and  prevalent  in  this  city  is  science.  Since  about  two 
years  it  has  spread  amongst  the  people  like  an  epidemic, 
not  even  sparing  the  fair  sex.  The  most  expensive  of 
our  female  academies  at  present  are  those  devoted  to 
abstract  speculations  of  philosophy:  and  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  see  the  very  best  of  our  fathers  and 
mothers,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  such  objects  them¬ 
selves,  consider  this  to  be  the  most  exalted  and  most 
necessary  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  It  is  so  interesting 
to  see  a  young  Miss  expert  in  her  tables  of  Logarithms, 
Tangents,  and  Sines,  visiting  philosophical  lectures, 
discussing  theories  of  geology  or  astronomy,  and  making 
up  her  collection  ot  minerals! — It  is  not  my  design  to 
depreciate  such  learning,  which  is  certainly  entitled  to 
a  distinguished  rank  as  a  branch  of  human  knowledge; 
but  from  all  that  I  have  thought  or  read  upon  such  sub¬ 
jects  lean  by  no  means  assign  it  a  principal,  much  less 
an  exclusive,  interest  in  a  scheme  of  youthful  and  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction;  nor  can  I  believe  the  paramount 
importance  attached  to  it  generally  in  this  city  at  all 
favourable  to  the  improvement  of  our  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  character. 

It  is  remarked  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  that  in  the 
decline  of  their  empires  they  abandoned  the  fine  arts 
and  literature,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
sciences.  Horace  says  that  the  Roman  children  of  his 
time  were  taught  by  long  and  ingenious  reckonings  to 
calculate  the  value  of  their  estates,  and  to  deplore  im¬ 
patiently  the  tedious  longevity  of  their  parents.  Both 
Seneca  and  Quinctillian  speak  of  the  same  evils  as  a 
subject  of  bitter  lamentation.  If  arguments  on  this 
point  were  requisite,  they  are  sufficiently  abundant  and 
obvious;  but  lest  this  article  should  grow  beyond  its  im- 
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portance  and  my  leisure,  I  shall  content  myself  with  the 
following  extracts  from  Dr.  Johnson  and  Madam  de 
Stael; — they  are  authors  of  different  nations  and  dif¬ 
ferent  sexes,  and  their  opinions  are  so  full  and  explicit 
on  this  subject  as  to  require  very  little  addition  or  com¬ 
mentary. 

“  The  purpose  of  Milton,”  says  Johnson,  “  was  to 
teach  something  more  solid  than  the  common  literature 
of  schools,  by  reading  those  authors  which  treat  of  physi¬ 
cal  subjects.  This  was  a  scheme  of  improvement  which 
seems  to  have  busied  many  literary  projectors  of  that 
age. — But  the  truth  is  that  the  knowledge  of  external 
nature,  and  the  sciences,  which  that  knowledge  requires 
or  includes  are  not  the  great  or  the  frequent  business  of 
the  human  mind.  Whether  we  provide  for  action  or 
conversation,  whether  we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing, 
the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  and  moral  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  with  those  examples  which  may 
be  said  to  embody  thought  and  prove  by  events  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  opinions.  Prudence  and  justice  are  vir¬ 
tues  and  excellencies  of  all  places;  we  are  perpetually 
moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by  chance.  Our 
intercourse  with  intellectual  nature  is  necessary;  our 
speculations  upon  matter  are  voluntary  and  at  leisure. 
Philosophical  learning  is  of  such  rare  emergence  that 
one  may  know  another  half  his  life,  without  being  able 
to  estimate  his  skill  in  Hydrostatics  or  Astronomy;  but 
his  moral  and  prudential  character  immediately  appears. 

“Those  authors  therefore  are  to  be  read  at  schools  that 
supply  most  axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles  of  mo¬ 
ral  truth,  and  most  materials  for  conversation;  and 
these  purposes  are  best  served  by  poets,  orators,  and 
historians. 

“Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression  aspedantiG 
or  paradoxical,  for  if  I  have  Milton  against  me,  I  have 
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Socrates  on  my  side.  It  was  his  labour  to  turn  philoso¬ 
phy  from  the  study  of  nature  to  speculations  upon  life; 
but  the  innovators  whom  1  oppose  are  turning  off  atten¬ 
tion  from  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think  that  vve 
were  placed  here  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants  or  the 
motions  of  the  stars.  Socrates  was  rather  of  opinion  that 
what  we  had  to  learn  w'as,  how  to  do  good  and  avoid 
evil. — Of  institutions,  we  may  judge  by  their  effects. 
From  this  wonder-rvorking  academy  of  Milton  1  do  not 
know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  man  very  emi¬ 
nent  for  knowledge.” 

“  The  study  of  languages,”  says  Madam  de  Stael,  “  is 
much  more  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  in  infancy  than  that  of  the  mathematics  or  of  the 
physical  sciences.  Pascal,  that  great  geometrician,  whose 
profound  reflection  spread  its  wings  over  the  science 
which  chiefly  occupied  his  attention,  as  over  all  the 
other  sciences,  has  himself  acknowledged  the  defects 
inseparable  from  minds  at  first  formed  by  the  mathe¬ 
matics;  this  study,  in  early  life,  exercises  only  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  the  understanding;  children  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  so  early  in  calculating  lose  all  that  seed  of  the 
imagination  which  is  there  so  fine  and  so  fertile,  and  do 
not  acquire  in  its  room  any  transcendent  correctness  of 
mind;  for  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  are  confined  to  the 
making  us  acquainted  in  a  thousand  different  forms  with 
propositions  which  are  always  the  same.  The  problems 
of  life  are  more  complicated;  none  are  positive,  none  ab¬ 
solute;  we  must  guess,  we  must  choose,  by  the  help  of 
perceptions  and  suppositions  which  have  no  relation  to 
the  infallible  progress  of  calculation. 

“Demonstrated  truths,  do  not  lead  to  probable  truths, 
the  only  ones  which  serve  to  direct  us  in  our  business, 
in  the  arts,  or  in  society.  There  is  indeed  a  point  at 
which  the  mathematics  themselves,  demand  that  lumi¬ 
nous  power  of  invention,  without  which  we  can  never 
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penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature.  At  the  summit  of  hu¬ 
man  thought,  the  imagination  of  Homer,  and  that  of 
■Newton  seemed  to  meet;  but  how  manv  children  with¬ 
out  genius  for  the  mathematics,  are  obliged  to  devote 
their  whole  time  to  that  science!  but  one  of  their  facul¬ 
ties  is  employed,  though  the  whole  moral  being  ought  to 
be  developed  at  a  period  when  the  soul  may  be  so  easily 
deranged,  as  well  as  the  body,  by  fortifying  only  one  of 
its  parts. 

“Nothing  is  less  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  life,  than 
a  mathematical  reasoning:  a  proposition  in  figures  is 
decidedly  either  false  or  true;  in  all  other  relations,  the 
true  mixes  itself  with  the  false  in  such  a  manner,  that 
often  instinct  alone,  can  make  us  decide  between  differ¬ 
ent  motives,  which  are  sometimes  equally  powerful  on 
either  side.  The  study  of  the  mathematics,  accustoming 
us  to  certainty  irritates  us  against  all  opinions  opposite 
to  our  own;  while  that  which  is  most  important  for  our 
conduct  in  this  world,  is  to  understand  our  fellow  crea¬ 
tures;  that  is  to  say,  to  comprehend  all  that  induces  them 
to  think  or  to  feel  differently  from  ourselves.  The  mathe¬ 
matics  lead  us  to  take  no  account  of  any  thing  that  is  not 
proved;  while  primitive  truths,  those  which  are  seized  by 
feeling  and  genius,  are  not  susceptible  of  demonstration. 

“  It  seems  to  me,  that  for  the  advantage  of  morality  as 
well  as  thatof  the  understanding,  the  study  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics  should  be  taken  in  its  course  as  a  part  of  complete 
instruction,  but  not  to  form  the  basis  of  education,  and 
consequently  the  determining  principle  of  the  character 
of  the  soul.  I  know  they  will  tell  me  that  the  mathe¬ 
matics  call  forth  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  power  of  ap¬ 
plication;  but  they  do  not  habituate  the  mind  to  compare, 
to  appreciate,  adorn,  or  illustrate  by  images:  the  at¬ 
tention  which  they  demand  is  what  we  call  direct;  the 
human  understanding  acts  in  mathematics  like  a  spring 
which  always  follows  the  same  bent* 
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“It  is  not  therefore  without  reason,  that  the  study  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  languages  has  been  made  the  basis 
of  all  the  establishments  of  education,  which  have  formed 
the  mo-t  able  men  throughout  Europe.  The  sense  of  an 
expression  ina  foreign  language  is  at  once  a  grammatical 
and  an  intellectual  problem;  this  problem  is  altogether 
proportioned  to  the  understanding  of  the  child:  at  first 
he  understands  only  the  words,  then  he  ascends  to  the 
conception  of  the  phrase,  and  soon  after  to  the  charm  of 
the  expression,  its  force,  its  harmony;  all  the  qualities 
which  are  united  in  the  language  of  man,  are  gradually 
perceived  by  the  child  while  engaged  in  translating;  he 
calls  into  use  the  words  of  his  own  language,  makes  a 
trial  of  himself  with  the  difficulties  which  are  presented 
to  him  by  two  languages  at  a  time;  he  introduces  himself 
to  the  several  ideas  in  succession,  compares  and  com¬ 
bines  different  sorts  of  analogies  and  probabilities;  and 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind,  that  alone  which 
truly  develops  the  faculty  of  thought,  is  in  a  lively  man¬ 
ner  excited  by  this  study;  the  number  of  faculties  which 
it  awakens  at  the  same  time  gives  it  the  advantage  over 
every  other  species  of  labour;  and  we  are  too  happy  in 
being  able  to  employ  the  flexible  memory  of  a  child,  in 
retaining  a  sort  of  imformation,  without  which  he  w’ould 
be  all  his  life  confined  to  the  circle  of  his  own  nature; 
a  circle  narrow  like  every  thing  which  is  exclusive.” 

These  remarks  of  Madame  de  Stael,  appear  to  me  so 
judicious  and  comprehensive,  as  to  merit  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  men,  and  especiallyof  those  who  meditate  new 
establishments  of  education;  their  coincidence  with  the 
opinions  of  Stewart,  is  so  remarkable  that  I  will  join  with 
them  a  brief  quotation  from  that  ingenious  and  able  wri¬ 
ter:  “  The  principles  upon  which  we  proceed  in  mathe¬ 
matics,”  he  observes,  “  are  mere  definitions,  a  never  fail¬ 
ing  source  of  error  in  all  other  studies,  and  when  practi¬ 
cally  applied  to  the  concerns  of  life  may  be  regarded 
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as  an  infallible  symptom  of  an  understanding  better  fitted 
to  the  subtle  contentions  of  the  schools,  than  to  the  aver¬ 
age  estimates  of  what  is  expedient  and  practicable  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  which  form  the  chief  elements  of  po¬ 
litical  sagacity,  and  moral  wisdom.” 

I  had  designed,  in  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  to 
confine  myself  to  a  review  of  Mr.  Carey’s  pamphlet, 
which  I  had  placed  before  me  for  this  purpose,  but  i  have 
unwarily  strayed  so  far  into  general  speculations,- that 
I  shall  now  be  obliged,  for  want  of  leisure,  to  execute 
this  part  of  my  task  somewhat  in  a  summary  manner. 
The  arguments  introduced  into  this  pamphlet  are  dress¬ 
ed  out  in  all  that  air  of  plausibility  which  we  ought  to 
expect  from  the  management  of  an  ingenious  and  ac¬ 
complished  logician;  but  after  minute  and  deliberate 
attention,  I  cannot  conceive  any  material  point  wherein 
they  amount  to  conclusive  demonstration,  and  were  I 
disposed  to  dispute  the  laurels  of  the  writer,  leaf  by  leaf, 
I  do  not  think  I  should  incur  the  imputation  of  arro¬ 
gance  in  anticipating  the  victory;  for  where  the  pre¬ 
mises  of  men’s  reasonings  are  erroneous,  there  is  no 
human  intelligence  that  can  build  up  solid  and  incon¬ 
trovertible  conclusions. 

In  the  title  page  there  appears  an  extract  in  favour 
of  a  scientific  College  in  Philadelphia,  from  no  less  a 
personage  than  Chancellor  Bacon.  This  authority  is  in¬ 
deed  weighty  and  imposing,  but  Mr.  Carey  was,  perhaps, 
not  aw^are  in  using  it  that  the  opinions  therein  given  to 
the  world,  were  written  three  hundred  years  ago;  at  a 
time  when  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  taught  by  a 
long  and  laborious  process,  and  the  philosophy  of  Aris¬ 
totle  constituted  almost  the  sole  objects  of  collegiate 
intruction.  The  complaint  of  Bacon  at  that  time,  that 
no  institution  existed  where  a  man  might  learn  "history, 
modern  languages,  politics  and  science, ”  was  truly  both 
wise  and  natural;but  as  these  are  now  ordinary  branches 
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of  study,  not  only  in  colleges,  but  even  in  elementary 
academies,  the  quotation  ought  certainly  to  be  rejected, 
as  having  no  reference  to  our  times,  or  to  the  subject 
which  Mr.  Carey  has  undertaken  to  discuss. 

Of  the  quotations  from  Locke,  the  first  is  used  to 
reprehend  the  absurdity  of  a  practice  which  no  where 
exists;  that  of  “  whipping  Latin  and  Greek  into  trades¬ 
men,”  who  have  neither  occasion  for  such  studies  nor 
leisure  for  their  cultivation.  This,  it  appears,  was  not 
uncommon  in  Locke’s  time,  but  at  present  the  custom 
has  materially  changed,  at  least  in  our  city,  where  Latin 
and  Greek  are  not  very  generally  considered  requisite 
even  to  the  highest  literary  attainments,  and  where  se¬ 
veral  of  our  principal  citizens,  dissenting  indeed  from 
Locke,  have  written  pamphlets  and  books  too,  to  prove 
that  such  studies  are  not  “  necessary  to  a  gentleman.” 
The  second  quotation  made  from  Locke’s  Essay  on 
Education,  is  of  a  more  serious  import,  being  designed 
to  prove  that  we  can  “speak  our  mother  tongue  and 
write  it  quite  as  correctly  and  elegantly  without  the 
least  tincture  of  the  dead  languages,  as  regular  Latin  and 
Greek  scholars.”  But  fortunately,  in  decision  of  this  very 
doubtful  proposition,  Locke  has  not  lent  us  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  his  authority.  The  sentence  quoted  relates  solely 
to  the  studying  of  English  grammar;  animadverting 
on  the  practice  of  introducing  into  study  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  languages  at  an  age  in  which  they  are  incompre¬ 
hensible;  and  referring  to  the  example  of  the  ladies,  who 
when  well  bred,  speak  both  “properly  and  correctly” 
their  native  language,  without  any  such  grammatical  pre¬ 
paration.  But  this  quotation,  when  applied  to  the  study  of 
the  Latin  or  Greek  appears  to  me  totally  irrelevant.  Be¬ 
sides,  Locke  on  many  of  the  most  important  subjects  of 
education  is  not  the  best  authority.  His  own  stile,  is  very 
awkward  and  inelegant,  and  often  ungrammatical,  and 
for  his  judgment  upon  such  branches  as  relate  to  im~ 
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agination,  I  need  only  refer  to  h ia  correspondence,  in 
■which  he  tells  his  friend  Molyneux  that  “  all  the  English 
Poets  were  mere  ballad  makers,  in  comparison  of  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore.”  Where  taste  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  conceive  therefore  that  his  opinions  should  have 
more  value  in  the  constitution  of  our  Colleges  than  his 
politics  are  entitled  to  in  the  establishment  of  republi¬ 
can  systems  of  government.  We  shall  then  waive  the 
authority  of  these  great  names,  and  rest  the  merits  of 
our  discussion  upon  mere  argument. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  College,  to  be  regarded  as  an 
institution  of  republican  character,  should  be  universal 
in  its  operations;  embracing  all  orders  of  the  community, 
and  uniting  them  as  far  as  possible,  by  an  intercommu¬ 
nion  of  intellect;  and  indeed  it  is  only  by  such  mental 
commerce  we  can  hope  in  some  degree  to  counteract, 
or  at  least  mitigate  such  evils  as  arise  from  inevitable 
inequalities  of  fortune.  Such  a  purpose  had  been  wor¬ 
thy  the  generous  and  patriotic  virtues  of  Mr.  Carey  and 
Mr.  Browne;  but  they  have  been  pleased  to  commence 
by  drawing  a  line  of  separation,  and  have  already  mark¬ 
ed  out  for  the  new  College  and  the  University,  their 
distinctive  prerogatives — on  this  side  the  mechanic,  on 
that  the  gentleman — and  yet  claim  entire  exemption 
from  the  charge  of  aristocracy.  They  do  not,  indeed, 
mount  the  livery  of  aristocrats  themselves,  but  by  assum¬ 
ing  the  title  of  a  plebeian  institution,  they  cannot  fail 
to  affix  this  invidious  imputation  upon  the  Universi¬ 
ty,  and  other  classical  seminaries;  and  the  pernicious 
effects  are  still  the  same  to  the  community.  Sylla  was 
made  an  aristocrat  by  Marius,  and  it  was  of  very  little 
importance  to  the  proscribed  citizen,  by  which  of  the 
two  he  was  strangled.  But  were  they  even  willing  to 
bestow  a  less  meek  and  more  popular  character  upon 
their  new  college,  the  sciences  which  now  sparkle  upon 
the  front  of  their  escutcheon,  never  can  afford  between 
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men  generally,  the  proper  media  of  communication;  this 
can  only  be  effected  by  studies  more  familiar  in  their  na¬ 
ture  and  more  relevant  to  the  common  business  of  life. 
Great  glory  is  assigned  by  Stewart  to  Leibnitz  for  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  unite  in  one  general  republic,  by  a  mutual  com¬ 
merce  of  intellectual  lights  and  moral  sympathies,  edu¬ 
cated  classes  of  the  community  scattered  over  the  differ¬ 
ent  governments  of  Europe.  “  The  same  project,”  he 
observes,  “was  attempted  by  Wallis,  in  England,  and 
by  Mersenne,  in  France;  but  the  literary  commerce  of 
which  they  were  the  centres,  was  confined  to  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics,  whilst  that  of  Leibnitz  extended  to 
every  pursuit  interesting  to  man,  either  as  a  speculative 
or  active  being.  A  striking  change  in  the  literary  com¬ 
merce,  and  consequently  in  the  mutual  good  feelings  of 
nations  soon  after  this  took  place,  and  though  favoured 
by  other  causes,  I  know  of  no  individual  whose  name 
is  better  entitled  than  that  of  Leibnitz  to  mark  out  the 
era  of  its  commencement.” 

Mr.  Carey  has  attempted  to  excuse  the  New  College 
from  any  hostile  interference  with  the  University,  or 
with  classical  instruction,  which  it  is  the  main  purpose 
of  such  seminaries  to  encourage  and  propagate.— The 
new  institution  being  dignified  with  the  name  of  College, 
and  supposed,  according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  this 
term,  to  open  to  all  the  citizens  of  a  various  community, 
the  most  useful  kinds  of  instruction;  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  even  the  simple  rejection  of  any  particular  kind 
of  learning  must  have  conveyed,  by  implication,  an  idea 
of  its  unworthiness;  and  in  this  case  was  quite  sufficient 
to  justify  the  opposition  originally  made  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  Latin  and  Greek  studies.  But  this  matter  Mr. 
Carey  has  explained,  by  showing  that  the  College  is  to 
be  erected  exclusively  for  the  uses  of  those,  who  have 
neither  leisure  nor  necessity  for  such  studies,  though  I 
c*n  see  neither  reason  nor  policy  in  such  limitation,  the 
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explanation  on  these  principles  should  be  considered 
satisfactory.  But  this  is  not  all.  Has  not  one  of  the  most 
active  and  influential  of  the  projectors  of  this  modern 
College,  from  which  Latin  and  Greek  are  to  be  excluded, 
or  at  least  only  dragged  in  to  make  up  an  unnecessary 
part  of  its  drapery,  written  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages, 
employing  eight  of  them  in  express  disparagement  of 
these  studies?  Does  not  Mr.  Carey  tell  us  that  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  are  nowise  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  derivatives  from  those  languages, and  technical  words  of 
science;  that  the  terms  and  phrases  of  law  and  medicine 
(such  as,  non  compos,  sine  qua  non,  phthisics  and  rheu¬ 
matisms ,)  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  classics? — that 
these  studies  are  not  requisite  to  qualify  a  man  for  the 
highest  offices  of  the  republic — not  even  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States?  And  finally,  does  he  not  say  that  we 
may  cultivate  the  English  language  and  literature  much 
more  successfully  without  Latin  than  with  it,  and  that 
Blair’s  Lectures  abound  with  inaccuracies  and  inelegan¬ 
cies  merely  because  the  author  was  “  a  profound  classical 
scholar?” 

These  opinions,  as  they  flatter  men’s  natural  indo¬ 
lence  and  interests,  will  no  doubt  be  listened  to  with 
easy  condescension;  but  I  fear  that  a  long  time  will  be 
requisite  to  furnish  us  a  practical  illustration  of  their 
propriety.  Men  of  ardent  imaginations  are  not  unfre- 
quently  led,  by  a  love  of  parodox,  or  the  ambition  of  ap¬ 
pearing  in  opposition  to  the  received  opinions  of  mankind, 
into  reasonings  wholly  different  from  their  serious  and 
deliberate  sentiments.  We  are  referred,  in  support  of 
this  doctrine,  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Rush,  a  name  wrhich 
has  already  done  enough  towards  the  discredit  of  clas¬ 
sical  learning  in  this  state,  and  to  which  we  may  justly 
ascribe,  in  a  great  measure,  its  present  degenerate  es¬ 
tablishments.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  present  attempts 
•will  be  less  innocent  in  their  consequences;  inasmuch  as 
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a  masked  battery  is  generally  more  fatal,  than  direct  and 
open  assault;  besides  Dr.  Rush’s  theory  was  often  happily 
counteracted  by  his  practice.  He  published  indeed,  es¬ 
says  against  Greek  and  Latin,  but  read  them  himself, 
and  sent  his  children  to  College;  so  also  he  wrote  against 
tobacco  and  took  snuff. 

Should  I  happen  to  be  in  the  legislature  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion,  v.hen  pecuniary  appropriations  will  be  required  to  fit 
out  this  collegiate  enterprise,  I  shall  reason  upon  it  thus: 
_ _ “  ThisCollege,  however  liberally  endowed,  cannot  fur¬ 
nish  instruction,  as  we  know  from  the  experience  of  other 
similar  institutions,  at  a  price  much  below  ten  dollars 
per  quarter.  Professors  of  ability  cannot  be  procured, 
but  by  the  aliment  of  honors  and  rewards.  They  can¬ 
not  teach  the  poor  man’s  sons  for  less  than  the  sons  of 
the  rich.  As  there  is  no  “royal  way  of  mathematics”  for 
shortening  the  time  and  labour,  so  there  is  no  mechanical 
wav  for  curtailing  pecuniary  expenses.  Philadelphia  is 
peopled  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  souls,  and 
sixty-four  of  these  only  frequent  the  University;  perhaps 
about  three  hundred,  classical  elementary  schools;  and 
are  all  the  rest  to  be  nourished  from  this  one  seminary? 
— If  not,  what  class  of  the  people  are  to  enjoy  this  pre¬ 
rogative? — Is  it  the  sons  of  journeymen?  these  cannot  af¬ 
ford  the  expense;  besides  abundant  appropriations  have 
been  already  made  for  their  convenience,  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  free  schools  scattered  throughout  the  whole  city. — 
Or  is  it  the  sons  of  master-workmen? — But  these  are, 
on  an  average,  the  most  wealthy  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  most  of  them  keep  their  sons  at  boarding  schools; 
and  when  two  Colleges  exist,  one  for  plebeians,  the  other 
for  gentlemen,  their  commendable  pride  will  always  add 
a  few  dollars  more  for  admission  to  the  latter.  There 
can  be  no  reason  then  for  endowing  a  College  where  no 
one  is  to  be  taught; — we  have  enough  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  in  Pennsylvania  already.” 


.  But,  admitting  this  triiiing  objection  could  be  cancel 
led,  the  next  and  last  reason  for  granting  money  to  the 
College,  will  consist  in  the  superior  fitness  and  quantity 
of  the  studies  to  be  introduced  into  it;  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  time  allotted  to  study, — with  the  age  and 
capacity  of  the  students. 

“  It  is  proposed,”  says  Mr.  Carey,  “to  teach  the  follow¬ 
ing  branches:  grammar,  belles  lettres ,  arithmetic,  mathe¬ 
matics,  geography,  history,  chronology,  natural  philoso* 
phy,  including  mechanics  and  astronomy — chemistry  and 
mineralogy — the  principles  of  perspective,  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing — also  the  French,  Spanish  and 
German  languages.  All  these  important  branches,  he 
observes,  will  be  easily  acquired  before  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.” 

This  scheme  of  study  is  transcribed  from  the  resolution 
of  the  board  or  committee,  who  very  properly  “deprecate 
the  idea  of  superficial  instruction  in  any  branch,  and  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend  that  whatever  is  taught  in  the  College 
be  taught  in  the  best  manner.” — Entertaining  the  same 
views  I  have  written  in  italics,  those  branches  which 
I  think  may  be  omitted,  both  from  their  unsuitableness 
to  the  age  of  the  scholar,  and  the  evident  impracticability 
of  the  plan  under  which  they  are  introduced.  Children 
on  an  average,  especially  the  sons  of  mechanics,  being 
often  detained  from  school  by  details  of  business,  want 
of  proper  clothing,  and  other  such  reasons,  do  not  read 
their  own  language  with  sufficient  fluency  to  attempt 
other  studies  with  any  profit  before  the  age  of  ten  years; 
the  generality  of  these  are  in  the  present  project  to 
leave  College,  it  appears,  at  thirteen;  but  for  those  who 
will  serve  out  the  full  time,  five  years  only  are  allowed 
to  travel  round  almost  the  whole  circle  of  human  know¬ 
ledge — to  acquire,  four  languages,  with  belles  let¬ 
ters,  ten  sciences,  besides  the  principles  of  perspective, 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing! — When  Bacon  ob 
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Served  that  learning  was  not  only  to  be  swallowed  but  also 
to  be  chewed  and  digested;  when  Quinctillian  compared 
children  to  narrow  mouthed  vases,  and  recommends  that 
learning  be  poured  into  them  drop  by  drop  ( gutta  a  gutta ) 
and  not  in  overflowing  streams,  how  little  did  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  antiquity  anticipate  the  improvements  of  these 
modern  times! — If  indeed  all  this  can  be  accomplished,  it 
will  truly  form  a  “  new  era”  in  intellectual  philosophy, 
and  those  certainly,  who  have  discovered  this  compen¬ 
dious  process,  I  might  say,  of  devouring  human  know¬ 
ledge,  not  only  will  be  regarded  with  gratitude  as  bene¬ 
factors  of  this  city  and  the  state,  but  will  raise  a  monu¬ 
ment  about  their  fame  which  no  injuries  of  malice  or  of 
time  can  destroy. 

To  me  this  scheme  appears  scarcely  to  require  a  seri- 
rious  comment;  it  presents  one  of  those  self-evident  er¬ 
rors  which  refute  themselves.  Its  authors,  since  we 
cannot  doubt  of  their  being  sincere,  may  indeed  be  praised 
for  their  humanity,  but  certainly  they  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  their  knowledge  of  the  capacities  of  human 
nature. 

“  We  cannot  call  to  memory,”  says  Condillac,  “  the 
ignorance  in  which  we  are  born.  It  is  a  state  which 
leaves  no  trace  behind,  and  it  requires  a  philosophical 
acquaintance  with  the  mind,  not  common,  to  trace  from 
one  step  to  another  its  gradual  acquisitions.”  To  say 
to  most  persons  that  they  have  learnt  to  see,  hear,  taste, 
smell,  and  touch,  as  they  have  learnt  to  read,  would  ap¬ 
pear  a  paradox;  yet  there  is  no  truth  better  tested  in 
philosophy:  so  most  men  though  in  possession  of  know¬ 
ledge  themselves,  from  their  eagerness  to  simplify  sci¬ 
ence,  and  abridge  labour,  almost  always  form  an  errone¬ 
ous  estimate  of  the  application  necessary  in  its  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Thus,  Dr.  Rush  declares  that  three  years  are  suffi¬ 
cient  for  others  to  reach  those  acquirements  in  medicine 
upon  which  he  himself  employed  nine  years  of  unremit 
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ting  and  laborious  study;  thus  compendious  systems  of 
learning  have  been  common  in  all  ages,  though  time  has 
never  failed  to  dissipate  the  illusion  and  drive  us  back  to 
the  slow  and  tedious  cultivation  of  our  senses:  The  evils 
too  which  are  always  produced  by  such  schemes,  con¬ 
tinue  to  accompany  them  and  to  extend  their  influence 
beyond  the  self-delusion  of  those  who  embrace  them — to 
substitute  vision  for  reality  and  to  dissatisfy  men  with 
labour,  which  is  both  essential  to  their  happiness,  and 
necessary  to  all  human  excellence. 


THE  END. 
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